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ABSTRACT / 

This document is one of five filmstrip users.' guides 
that can be used to increase understanding of minority women in the 
United States"^ by supplying basic information on their histories, 
current concerns, ^iryths, and misleading stereptypes. The guide was 
designed to be used with a filmstrip entitled ^Not About to Be 
Ignored,** to help teachers oiE secondary and pofetsecondary students to 
integrate ethnic group information about black women into existing 
curricula* A discussion guide presents four program objectives, 
discussion questions and topics, and references to sources of 
additional topics. Narration to the 64-frame filmstrip is supplied* 
Seven charts supplying employment, education, and income statistics 
for black women are included. A teacher.-developed 5-day lesson plan 
for s eventh through ninth grade students is .presented , using the five 

rips in the series to explore the roles of minority women. An 
essay is appended on the historical background, stereotypes and 
myths, economic situation, and present and future concerns of black 
women in the United States. (FG) / 
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INTRODUCTION 



AMERICANS WOMEN OF COLOR: INTEGRATING CULTURAL DIVERSITY INTO NON-SEX- 
'^^lASED CURRICULA is a training and development program funded under .the 
W6men's Educational Equity Act,^ U.S.. Department of Education. It is de^ 
signed to help students understand the status, needs, and contributions 
of Minority women of col^)r, i.e.^ ^merican Indian, Asian American, 
Black, and Hispanic; and to help teachers integrate relevant aspects of 
the history, culture, and contributions of these women into their exist- 
ing cla&sroom curricula. It is based on the fact that both males and 
females, regardless of their racial ethnic group, are seriously limited 
in their information about minority women, and it provides a process for 
meeting this% deficit. ^ 

The project represents the work and commitment of many people during a 
^ two-year period.,. Although housed within the St. Paul Public Schools, it 
involved educators from the Roseville Area Schools and Hamline University. 
Through their effo):ts, a set of materials has been developed for use in 
staff programs at 6he elementary and secondary education levels. 'These 
materials include films trips and user guides, a teacher- training .manual , 
two curriculum guides (elementary and secondary) containing sample lesson 
plans on minority women,: ^nd an annotated bibliography of materials and 
resources pertaining to women of color. 

This fllmstrip (and guide.) is one of five for use in the sample workshop 
outlined iti^the teacher- training m anual for INTEGRATIN G CULTURAL DIVERSITY. 
The purpose i£> to increa.se understanding of minority womeil~b3r-p-r-o^v4rdin&___, 
some basic information on their histories and current concerns, as well 
as on misleading stereotypes and myths about them. The five sound fJ.lm- 
strips are: / 

"Americans Womert of Color: Past, Present, and Future,*' which presents 
an overview of the American Indian, -Asi^n American, Black, and Hispanic 
women in America as compared to white women. It discusses employment, 
historical figures, stereotyping, and issues of concern to both mi- 
nority and nonminority women. 

_____^*Amerlcan Indian Women,'* which covers traditional and present-day roles 
of American Indian w^men. It also presents their current concerns. 

"Asian American Women," which gives an overview of Asian American his- 
tory ^nd early Asian women, cultural traditions and values, st(^reo types 

! and present-day concerns. 

I 

"La Mujer Hispana: Mlto y Realidad (The Hispanic Woman: Myth and 
Reality)," which presents information on three groups of Hispanic women 
^ Chicanas, Cub^inas, and Puertorriqueflas . Topics included are historical 
roles and areas of involvement . ^ . 

"Not aboat to be Ignored," which provides an overview of Black women in 
America In the past and present. 



HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 



This user's manual consists of a discussion guide, a filmstrip script, 
supplementary information, suggested student activities, and an appendix 
that presents a short hiscory of the Black woman. Since the history does 
not provide detailed information, filmstrip users should refer to the 
article's in the Teacher-Training Manual and/or those listed in Minority 
Women: An Annotated Bibliography . 

The discussion guide defines the .basic objectives of the filmstrip, lists 
discussion questions, and presents some thoughts and general perspectives 
of use in planning, discussions. Also included are references to sources 
of additional information. The script contains the narration for the " 
filmstrip. The supplementary information sheets contain the various charts 
found in the filmstrip and notes on some of the visuals. Instructions for 
how to us,e the filmstrip ^-n teachcr^-rXraining are f^und in the Teacher- 
Training Manual . V "7 ~~ - 

\ 

Ideas for using the filmstrip with secondary as well as pos tsecondary 
students are .also presented in a teacher-developed lesson plan. The dis- 
cussion guide should be used when students view the filmstrip. Since the 
filmstrip was designed for staff development purposes, it should.be used 
with students only after the teacher has developed an understanding of 
sexism, racism, and the four groups of minority women. ^ 

- - . ^ 

It is recommended that filmstrip users become familiar with a diversi/:y of 
information on each group of women prior to using the filmstrip in teacher- 
training activities and with students. The annotated bibliography is a 
useful reference for Chis purpose. 
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DISCUSSION GUIDE 



This films trip presents an overview of Black American women. Topics dis- 
cussed are history, roles, stereotypes, and contemporary issues and concerns. 



OBJECTIVES 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



To define JBlack American 
women as a diverse group. 



To present a historical over- 
view of Black women. 



1. Is there one description of Black 
women? 

Remarks : 

No, Black women are diverse in geographic 
loc^tions^ occupations, beliefs, and 
lifestyles ♦ They are actively involved 
in all areas of American' life. 

jRef erences : 

LaRue, LindaJ "The Black Movement and 
Moments Libei^ation. " Sue Cox (ed.), 
Fejmale Psychology: The Emerging Self . 
Chkcago: Science Research Associates, 
L9|76, pp. 216-225. 

"Black Women" (article found in the ap- 
pendix) . 



1. .What are the -r^oots of Black American 



' women: 

2. .VJliat were some of the roles played 
by African women? 

3. MiaC were some of the roles played 
by Biack American women in the early 
history of the United States? 

Remarks : 

Black American women have their historical 
roots in Africa, the Caribbean Islands, 
and the Oceanic Islands. 

African women were involved in every facet 
of African life. Some of the important 
roles they played included, but were not 
limited to, queen, buslnessperson, farmer, 
producer of goods, and transmitter of 
oral history and cultural tradition. 
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OBJECTIVES 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



3. To provide alternative 
images to stereotyped 
views of Black women. 



To provide information on 
contemporary concerns of 
Black -women. 



Black women came to the United States as 
indentured servants and "as slaves. 
Black women worked the land, raised fami- 
lies, were abolitionists, nurses, spies, 
and even served in combat roles in the 
Civil War. 

References : 

Noble, Jeanne. Beautiful. Also, Are the 
Souls of My. Black Sisters: A History of 
the Black Woman in America . Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1978. 

Robinson, L^ilhelmena S. Historical 
Ne^ro Biographies . Washington, D .C . : 
The Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History, 1968. 

Wesley, Charles H. , and Romero, 
Patricia W. Negro Americans in the 
Civil War . Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
ciation' fof^ the Study of Afro-American 
Life and History, 1968. ^ 



i. Review the media pordrayals of 
\ BlackT women . - | 

2I Are these images positive? 
Remarks : | 

Black women are stereotyped as matriarchs, 
mammies, welfare queens streetwalkers , 
and superstars. These stereotypes do 
not provide realistic views of Black 
women, nor' are they positive images. 
The media continue to perpetuate these 
stereO'typed images. \ 

References : 

Staples, Robert. "The Myth of the 
Black Matriarchy." The Black Scholar , 
January/February 1970, pp. 2-10. 



Ju 



1. Wliat is the employment status of 
Black American women? 

2. What ar^ some of the problems 
currently faced b^^ Black women? 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVES 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



Remarks : ^ 

Many Black ^yomen'are employed; however, 
mo'st employment continues to be in tra- 
ditional, -lowripia^lng Jobs. Affirmative 
action has not resulted in significant 
numbers of Black women in high-paying, 
high-status jobs. * (See the background 
information for statistics.) 

/' 

Black women also face problems related 
to health care, inadequate housing, and 
race and sex discrimination. 

\ 

Black women continue to^'be tranfsmittera 
of Black culture and history. They 
continue , to xfight against race and sex 
bias. Black women and Bl^ck men must 
work together to promote change. 
Black women will contj-nue to contribute 
to all facets of American life.^ 

References : 

Minority Women and Higher Education, //I . 
Washington, D.C.: Project on the Status 
and Education of Woipen, Association of 
American Colleges, November 1974. 

4 

Noble, Jeanne. Beautiful, .Also, Are the 
Soul s of My Bla^cR listers: A History of 
the niaek Woman -in America . Englewood 
Cliff 5» N.J.: Prenfclce-Hall, 1978. 
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Filmstrip Script: NOT ABOUT TO BE IGNORgD 



Frame 1: Title frame 

Frame 2: Black women make up a highly visible, diverse, and significant 
part of America ' s ^population. 

Fr^p'^ 3: While some attention has been brought to their status and con- 
I dltlon by the mass media, traditional Stereotypes of the Black 
! woman as mammy, matriarch, welfare queen, streetwalker, and 
superstar continue to present a distorted view of Black women. 

Frame 4: The roots of Black women go back to Africa, where African women 
were integrally involved in every facet of their society. 
^' 

*'Frame 5: Several held positions of the highest religious and political 
importance. Among them were: Queen Tiyi of Egypt; 

Frame- 6: Makeda of Axum, known to many as the Queen of Sheba; and . . . 

Frame 7: Queen Nzinga, the famous Angolan monarch, v/hose resistance to 
the Portuguese inspired slave revolts in many places as fair 
away as Brazil. 

Frame 8: Over the centuries, African women have been' at the center cf 
agricultural enterprise. 

Frame 9: They produced many of the foods and other goods s,old in the 
open-air markets which were the basis of regional and inter- 
national economic activity. 

Frame 10: African woman were Indispensable to the historical and cultural 

continuity of their communities. As choreographers and danders, , 
composers and singers, they transmitted much of the tradition 
of their nations and empires. 

Frame 11: Despite their impressive contributions, millions were taken 

to the Americas in chains, where they would lead a very different 
life. Few slaves were brought directly to North America. 

Frame 12: They were first introduced to plantation labor in the Caribbean. 
Here they were "seasoned,'* 

Frame 13: a process which included a great deal of physical and psycho- 
logical abuse. Many were actually worked to death in a matter 
of years. " 

Frame 14:,- Others were shipped to the mainland colonies when they were con- 
sidered sufficiently domesticated. ^ 

* * 

Frame 15: However, the first Black women to come to America in 1619 were 
employed as Indentured servants. One suc^h wpman^^v^-Jlsabella, 
who married another African bondsperson cind gave birth to^h 
first Black child in English America. 
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Frame 16: Slave narratiVes-^do not support the claim that slave ^women 
had an^ easier time^ than the men. Women had to work side by 
side with the men; and when it- came to labor and discipline, 
motherhood made little^ difference to most masters. 

Frame 17: In addition to their fieldwork, slave women were expected to 
rear children and do the household chores. 

Frame 18: But Black women resisted these conditions in many ways. In 

1848, Ellen Craft disguised herself as a white man and^brought 
about her escape as well as her husband'^ s by posing as his 
master. y 

Frame ,19: Sojourner Trutti, an abolitionist and feminist, was~born a 

slave, but became the first American to publicly denounce the 
double pppr^ssion of Black women. 

/ 

Frame 20: Several free Black women were among the ranks of the aboli- 
tionists, raising money, and feeding, clothing, and sheltering 
runa^way slaves as conductors op the Underground Railroad. 

Frame 21: During the Ca^vil War, Black women served as nurses in the Union 
Army hospitals and "undertook letter-writing' campaigns to build 
the morale of Black soldiers. 

Frame 22: As the northern solders moved through the South, many former 
slave women did the cooking, wasning, and sewing in the mili- 
tary encampments where they lived. 

- * I 

Frame 23: They, also served as spies and, in some instances, fought in com- 
bat. Few people are aware that Harriet Tubman was the only 
woman to command troops in the war. j - . . 

Frame 24: After emancipation. Black women took major responsibility for 
locacing their scattered families. 

Frame 25: Once they were reunited, their problems were just beginning. 

Having no land or money. Black women joined the ranks of tenant 
farmers common laborers, and^ domestics, where they worked as 
long and as haird as they had in slavery. 

Frame 26: Ho^wev^, freed&nn, as such, brought about a new inequality be- 
tween the sexes. In fact, women were often left to tend the 
fields alone, while men attended state political conventions 
and civic meetings. 

Frame 27^^'gducation has always been a' high priority among Black women, 
although most were expected to subvert their ambitions in a 
life of service to their husbands and families. 

^vame^^S'f^ Some Blacks felt that Black wome^n should seek the moral pro- 
tection of the home ... 
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Frame 2^: in order to reconstruct a positive image of 'Virtuous woman- 
hood," which they assumed was -lost in the degradation of 
slavery. 

Frame 30: The physical s^rvival of the Black family was a pressing issue 

because of the amount pf white racist violence unleashed against 
Black perple duiring the Reconstruction era. At least 34 Black 
women were lynched f or^.alleged crimes ranging from "sassiness" 
to resisting white terrorist groups. 

Frame 31: Ida B. Wells was one Black woman who protested this widespread^ 
murdering more fiercely than most men. She walked the streets 
of Memphis, Tennessee, where she edited the Memphis Free Press , 
with two guns strapped to her waist. Her writings constituted 

the first public outcry against this type of mob rule. 

\ 

V 

The social and political upheaval continued into the 1880 's 
and '90's and caused a 'number of Black families to migrate to 
northern cities seeking a better life. * 

But most of the women ended up working at the same type of 
low-paying, low-status jobs they would have done in any town 
in Dixie. 

Between WoL;ld Wars I and II, many more Black wpmen took up 
residence ^n cities; worked at faatories; ofganized labor and 
social groups rand became active in electordl politics. 

During the Depression, most men were out of work and were not 
offered or wouldn't take the jobs which were considered "women's 
work. " 

Black women had no choice but to support their families with 
their own labor. 

When the war came and the able-bodied men were drafted, the 
manufacturers had little choice except to employ women. ^ How- 
ever, when the veterans returned, women workers were laid off. 

The postwar population explosion almost sealed the fate of a 
lot of Black women as housewives, but economic pressure pulled 
the recent mothers and many other women back to the same low- 
, paying traditional occupations. 

While there are some notable exceptions. Black women have not 
accumulated' great amounts of individual wealth. Most have to 
work for a living and their wages are near the bottom of tl^e 
v.* pay scale. In fact, young Black women have the^ highest un^em- 

ployment rate of any group in the nation. / 

•« * 

Frame 40: When Black women are employed, it is generally as secretaries, 
sales clerks, and service workers, occupations in which they 
are blatantly oyerrepresented. 



Frame 32: 



Frame 33: 



Frame 34': 



Frame 35: 



Frame 36: 



Frame 37: 



Frame 38: 



Frame 39: 
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Frame 41: 



Frame 42: 



Frame 43: 



Frame 44: 



Nevertheless, a myth persists that Black women can be counted 
twice through affirmative action programs, both as minorities 
and wom^n, and are, therefore, recipients of high-paying, 
high-status jobs. 

In addition, many people think Black women have attained a 
higher level of education than Black men. Statistics do not 
validate this idea. 

Black people have gen^ri&ly placed a high value on education, 
and for many'^lack women, it is the most accessible stepping- 
stone to an adequate, if not equal, income. However, Black 
women in education are rarely near the center of power. 

Not only are Black women suffering in the labor force, but 
they also have a shorter life span than whites; they are more 
likely to live in substandard housing and to receive inadequate 
health care. Their babries have twice the infant mortality rate 
of white infants and are more often the victims of malnutrition. 



Frame 45: Many Black vjomen are aware of how race and sex discrimination 
has held them back. However, Black women, such as Sojourner 
Truth, were the first feminists to fight against race and sex 
discrimination. 

Frame 46: Black women continue to be the primary transmitters of Black 

culture and are major repositories of Black history. The con- 
versations of older women have only recently been explored as 
a vital source of oral tradition, as Margaret Walker's Jubilee 
and Alex Haley's Roots have demonstrated. 

Frame 47: Black men and Black women must begin to provide positive 
support for each other. 

.Frame 48: For the Black man, this may mean resensitizing himself to many 
of tbe Black woman's needs, left unattended by years of nur- < 
turing others. ■ 

Frame 49: Black men have a positive contribution to make to the process 
of empowering Black women, and together they will decide what 
it will be. Black women ^nd Black men can be supportive of / 
each other without giving qp their own goals. / 

Among the many Black women who have struggled and triumpljedy^ 

hi 



Frame 50: 

Frame 51: 
Frame 52: 
Frame 53: 
Frame 54 : 



against racism and sexism to share their talents and abili^aes 
with our society are: Fannie Lou Hamer, political activis^^; 



Dr. Jeanne Noble, educator and author; 

Mary McLeod Bethune, educator and social activist; / 
Madam C. J. Walker, businessperson and philanthropist; 

Beah Richards, actress; 



/ 
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Frame 55: Roberta Flack, composer, musician;" 
Frame 5&: and Dr. Marjay Anderson, biologist. 

Frame 57: There is no single definition that can be applied v/ith equal 
meaning to all Black women. 

Frame 58: They are diverse in geographic locations, occupations, belief 
"'and' lifestyles. 

Frame 59: Thousands of Black women are making daily contributions t9 
-every facet ol ^American life and will continue to do so. 

Frame 60: , Credits 

Frame 61: Credits 

Frame 62: Disclaimer statement 

Frame 63: Project frame 

Trame 64: Credits 
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SUPPLE>IENTARY INFORMATION 



CHARTS FROM THE FILMSTRIP: 



1. Frame 39 








Median Annual Income 






r*^^ Vr-v«-»- V>^i%r\A Pull— Ttitio TJoTlf^T^ 

tor Year~Kouna y r u±±~ ixmti wu l is.cl » 






Ly / / m 






Annual Income in Thousands of Dollars 






White Males $15,378 ' 




\ 


Black Males ^ 10,602 


V 




White Females 8,870 / 




\ 


Black Females 8,290 




Source: U.S. 


Npepartment of Commerce, Advanced Report for 1977. 





Earned Doctorate Degrees 
Conferred on U.S. Blacks, 1978 

Female 43.5% of Total 448 

Male 56.5% of Total 581 

Total Number 1,029 

Source: National Research Council, Commission on Human Resources,^ 
Doctorate Records File. 



2'. Frame 42 



\ 
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3. Frame 43 


i 


^ Elementary and Secondary 
School Officials, 
' Administtators, and Managers 
(excluding principals and elected or appointed persons) 


1 


Total Number of 

Persons: 44,588 




\ 

* Total ^umber of 

Black Women: 1,052 




Percentage of 

Black ^omen: 2.36% 


\ 


Source: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 1976. 





ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION: 



1. 


Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates 
; (percentage) 




f 


N March, 1970 March, 1978 

, Black / 

women ^49.1 ^^^'^ 52.7 

White 

women 41.9 48.6 




Source : 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 






' \ 


c 






j 




\ 

\ 
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2. ' Unemployment Rates, September, 1978 

' (percentage) 



Black teenage women 41.2 

Black teenage men ' . 35.5 

White teenage women , 15.9 

Whit^ teenage men 12.8 

Black adult women 11.3 

Black adult men 7.2 

\^ite adult women 5.6 

White adult men 3.1 



Source: U.S. Department o^ Labor, Bureatf of Labor Statistics 



Occupatio nai 



Distribution of Women, 1977 * 



Total 

Professional and tecfmical workers 
Managers and administrators 
Clerical workers 
^ Sales workers 

Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives 
Non£arm laborers 
Private household workers 
Service workers 
^ (except private household) 

^ Farmers and f^rm managers 
\ Farm laborers^-^and supervisors 
\ _ ^ ' 
\ 1/ = Less than 0.05 percent 

Sourc^; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 



•Black Women 


White Women 


100.0 


100.19 


U.3 


i6.1 


2.9 


r 6.3 


26.0 


35.9 


2.6 


7.3 


1.3 


^ 1.7 


15.9 


11-3 , 


1.2 


1.1 


8.9 


2.2 


26.0 


16.7 


1/ 


.3 


.9 


1.1 
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4. Median Personal Income by Educational Attainntent for Full-Time 

Workers, March, 1976 

Women Men 
Black White Black White 

Attended elementary school $5,A04 $6,1U $8,25& $10 342 

Attended high school 7,267 7,748 9,932 13,193 

^ Attended college 10,080 10,218 13,100 16,906 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 



• 
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BrOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 



1. Mar jay D". Anderson is a noted lecturer and writer. She is presently 
chairperson of the Comprehensive Science Department at Howard 

'University; she is ^ mammalian physiologist. 

2. Mary McLeod Bethune founded Bethune-Cookman College in Daytona, 
Florida. She has made many contributions to the lives of young 
people. She is also the founder and organizer of the National 
Council of Negro Women. 

3. Roberta Flack Is one of today's top concert and recording artists. 
She is a very talented musician who began her career as a music 
teacher. i 

4. Jeanne Noble is a noted lecturer and writer. She is the author of 
Beautiful, Also, Are the Souls of My Black Sisters . She has also 
been named as one of America's one hundred most influential Blacks. 

5. Beah Richards, an actress, is also a noted poet and playwright. 
She is known for the outstanding performance that she gave in the 
Broadway pxay, a tcas^sin in the Sun , and won an Oscar award for her 
role in Guess Who's Coming to Dinner? 



6. Madam C. J. Walker became one of the first American female million- 
aires. She was a very successful businesswoman in the area of_^ 
cosmetic manufacturing. She gave freely of her wealth to educatfonaT 
and charitable institutions. 

7. Information on Fannie Lou Hamer and Ida B. Wells can be found in 
the article "Black Women" in the appendix. 
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LESSON PLAN 

NAMES : Mable ?. Younge and Bernice Taylor. St. P aul Public Schools 

SyBJECT: Social Studies . ^^^^ LEVEL :_729 

Title of Lesson : Women of Color and Their Roles 

Group (s) : American Indian, Asian American, Black, 

and Hispanic 

Key Concept(s) :. Similarities and Differences 

Generalization^- There are similarities and differences among 

minority women in regard to their roles within 
their cultural groups. 

Rehavio ral Obi ective (s j : ^ . . ^ 
Each student will be able to write a two-page 

essay on role similarities and differences 

among minority womfen. 



Teaching Procedures and 
Activities: 



Day I 

1. Teacher^ will review and discuss roles which mi- 
nority women have played in American history. 

2. Teacher will elicit from students answers -to 
the following ^ questions: ^ 

a. What images of women of .color do you^ ^ 
have? (List on chalkboard.) 

b. From what sources did you get your data? 

3. Each student will be given the chart on p. 21. 
Teacher will list on chalkboard and discuss 
the following directions to help students -un- 
derstand the similarities and differences among 

womenf of color and, their roles. 

f ~ ~ - - _ _ 

Women of Color : 

The four groups of women of color are 
American Indian, Asian American, Black, 
and Hispanic women. Students should 
record on the chart the minority groups 
' to which the women they are studying 
belong. 
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Names of Women of Color: 



Many women of color have made numerous 
contributions, yet are rarely mentioned 
in a historical context. Identify- . 
women who are named and include .these 
names on your charts. 

H istorical Traditional Roles : 

-. ^ 

Students will recognize in historical 
information how a person's culture and 
environment contributed to many. de- 
cisions about roles women of color were 
able to develop and carry out during % 
their lives • Identify and name some : 
oi the historical and traditional - roles 
that are mentioned as you view the 
various films trips and films. 

Similarities among Women of Color : 

Women of color are constantly resisting 
discrimination on the basis of both 
race and sex.^ Many women of color have 
problems in the areas of housing, employ 
ment, health care, and education. - 



Differences among Women of Color ; 

Each woman of color must be acknowledged 
as a unique individual* Each group of 
minority women differs in its historical 
experience in America • 

Concerns of Women of Color : 

Women of color are interested in gaining 
equality in all areas, dispelling the 
existing stereotypes, and eliminating 
race and s^x discrimination. 

Teacher will ^plain to students that each 
day for the next four, they will study one 
minorrty~g^o(ip~o'f^ women. Each student is 
to keep an updated chart by recording and 
making notes under- the categories indicated. 
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Day II 



1. The class will view fxlmstrip "Not about Co ^ 
be Ignored.^" 

2. Key discussion questions: 

' a. What group of women is \iiscussed in 
this filmstrip? (Black.) 

b. Name three Black women described in 
the filmfjtrip that you seldom hear 
mentioned. (Ida B. Wells Barnett, 
Isabella 5 Madam C. J,.\\falker.) 

c. Name three" roles which Black women have 
,Mstorically been associated with in 

America. (Domestic workers, mammies, 
school teachers. ) 

d. How are Black women different from each 
Mother? (All Black women are diverse in 

their personalities, lifestyles, and pe- 
Xigious beliefs. Each Black woman has 
a different background and is a unique 
individual . ) 

Day III 

1. The class will view the film "Indians of 
Early America . " 

2. Students will compare the regional, cultural, 
and traditional differences of Indian women 
in four tra^bal groups by answering the fol- 
;j.owing key discussion questions: 

a. In whW ways are the cultures of the four 
tribe4 similar? (They all depend on 
nature for survival. They aM have^a deep 
reverence for nature. Music and dancing 
are an important part of their culture. 
Other general ideas from the filmstrip may 
be used.) 

b. In what ways were the customs and lifestyles 
different from each other? (All the tribes 
had different survival methods.) 

c. In what tribes did women have the most power 
or authority? (The Iroquois tribe of the 
Northeast and the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest. ) > 
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* d. Describe their responsibilities • (The 

Iroquois women selected the Chief; th^y had 
the responsibility of researching informa- 
tion on all the candidates. The Pueblo 
women* were historians.), ♦ 

JLV 

The class will view tilmsfip "Asian American U 
Women." * - ' 

Key* discussion questions: 
* 

a. . How veire the experiences of the early Asian 

women similar to those of all immigrant 
groups? (They "experienced discrimination, 
faced by all nonwhite peoples.) 

b. How were the experiences of the early Asian 
Americans different from those of all ocher 
immigrant groups? ' (There were hundreds of 
legal 'restrictions imposed to limit their 
economic and social growth.) 

c. How is the Asian American woman's tradi- 
tional role described? (Submissive, hard- 
working, and selfless.) 

d. What we^e some of the social and psycho- 
logical^ consequences of being an Asian 
American woman? (The early Asian American 
woman, in addition to working hard in the 
West, also had to deal with a hostile 
society. She was not expected to develop 
herself nor seek leadership positions.) 

e. What is the goal of Asian American women 
today? (To determine their own priorities 
for finding answers to their concerns; to 
assume the responsibility for forming 
their own o^oalitions . ) 

1 

The class will view the filmstrip "La Chicana 
en la Historia (The Chicana 's Role in History).' 

^^Key discussion questions: 

How has-N^he Chicana always been stereo- 
' typed?. (As a nurturing woman. )*" 

-b. Who ruled over pre-Columbian America? 

(Powerful Kexican queens and goddesses.) 
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t ' ' c.* What were the traditional areas in which 

Chicanas were active? (Folkj medicine, 
midwifery, farming, and marketing.) 

d. What is the name of the movie that tells 
the true story of miners' wives taking 
over the picket lines? ("Salt of the 
Earth.") 

e. What percent of all factory workers are 
Chicanas? (11 percent.) 

f. What i? the average annual salary for 
28 percent of *all Chicanas? ($^200.) 

Evaluation Procedure: 

Each student will write a two-page essay on 
the following topic: "Similarities and Differ- 
ences ^among Minority ^Women and Their Roles." 

Resources and Materials,: :- ^tf 

^^"^ "Asian American Wdmen," from America s Women, of 
Color: Integrating Cultural Diversity into Non- 
Sex-Biased Curricula project. Newton, Mass.: 
Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing Center, 
1982. Filmstrip. 

. - "Indians of Early America." Chicago:^ Encyclopedia 

Britannica Educational Corp., 1959. Film. 

*iLa' Chicana en la Historia (The Chicana's Role in 
/ ' History)." South Pasadena, Calif . : Bilingual 
5 Educaifional Services, 1977. Audiovisual instruc- 

tional program. 

"Not about to be Ignored'," from America's Women of 
Color: Integrating Cultural Dive rsity into Non- 
Sex- Biased Curricula project. Newton, Mass.: 
Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing Center, 
1982. Filmstrip. , 

Note: If you are unable to obtain the film "Indians 
of Ea'rly America," and the filmstrip "La Chicana en 
la Historia," use the filmstrips that are part of 
this project. 
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UNDERSTANDING SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 



WOMEN OF 


NAMES OF 


HISTORICAL 


SIMILARITIES 


DIFFERENCES 


CONCERNS OF ^ 


COLOR 


' WOMEN OF 


TRADITIONAL 


WITH OTHER 


OF UNIQUE 


MINORITY WOMEN 




COLOR 


ROLES 


WOMEN OF 


INDIVIDUALS 










COLOR 












* 












• 
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SUGGESTED SUPPLEMENTARY STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



1. Have students use magazines and newspapers to make a scrapbook on 
Black women. Divide the scrapbook into sections on careers, con- 
tributions, historical figures, family life, etc. 

2. Invite a number of Black women to your class to speak to the students 
about their careers. 

3. Have students write and present a skit on the contributions of Black 
women. Concentrate on one area. 

4. Have students research the lives of specific Black women and role play 
the women thay researched. Have other students interview them. 

5. Have students research a historical Black woman and write newspaper 
articles detailing her achievements as it would have been written then 
and a,s it would be written now. 

6. Have students log their television viewing. Analyze the frequency of 
appearances of Black women. Examine the roles played by Black women 
for stereotypes. 

7. Invite an older Black woman to visit your class and share some personal 
oral history. 
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BLACK WOMEN* 



INTRODUCTION 

Black women have persevered over 300 years in the struggle for equality. 
Their story reveals a regal heritage, which was unlinked during one- of 
this world's cruelest slavery institutions. The Black woman's strengths, 
wisdom, beauty, and virtues have prompted many to vent their fear and 
misunderstanding of her through stereotypes and myths. As a Black woman 
in America, one is subjected to the double bind of race and sex discrimina- 
tion.' 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The Black woman's roots are in Africa, the Caribbean Islands, and the 
Oceanic Islands. The first Blaclc woman was believed to have lived some 
800,000 years before the birth of Christ. The Leakey team of anthropolo- 
gists believes her to be the ancestor of the people in this world. The 
Leakeys nicknamed their fossil "Cinderella." And it is appropriate to men- 
tion that "Cinderella" entered the record with the designation "Woman with 
Ability," for ability has consistently characterized Black women — the ability 
to work with tools in antiquity and other implements in later times; the 
ability to toil relentlessly so that her family might survive and her people 
advance; the ability to laugh and sing and create in good *as well as in bad^ 
times. All these abilities mark the history of the Black woman. 



In Africa, women were queens, chieftains, warriors, joint rulers with their 
hus^bands politicians, economists, and held variotfs other positions of high 
status. There were many queen rulers, such as Queen Moo, an architect for 
the building of the Sphinx, and Nitocris, an Ethiopian queen with engineering 
insights. There were other well-known African queens. A few include names 
such as Sheba, Amentritas, and Shepenapt. The African woman's past is a 
tapestry of diverse people, roles, languages, geographies, and religions. 
African women produced many of the goods sold in the open-air markets which 
were the basis of regional economic activities. They were indispensable 
to the historical and cultural continuity of their communities. For the 
most part, the Black woman's roots extend from the regal realms of high re- 
spect in Africa to the dehumanizing realm of slavery in America. 

In 1619, the first Black women to come to America were employed as indentured 
servants. One woman, Isabella, married an African bondsman and gave birth 
to the first Black child in English America. 

In general J the lot of Black women under slavery wa^s in every aspect morq 
arduous, difficult, and restricted than that of the men. Their work and 
duties were the same as those of the men, while childbearing and -rarising 
fell upon thtJm 'as added burdens. Punishment was meted out to them regard- 
less of motherhood, pregnancy, or physical infirmity. Their affection for 
their children was used as a deliberate means of tying them to their masters, 
for children could always be held as hostages in case of the mother's at- 



*Written by Anita Faber Spencer for inclusion in this guide. 
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tempted escape. Viewing American slavery with any kind of objectivity is 
extremely difficult. Slave men and women formed a coherent and, as much as- 
possible, a beneficial code of behavior and values based upon the amalgama-^ 
tion of their African past and the forced realities of their American experi- 
ences, in other words, an Afpcan American culture. 

Black women resisted th%' era of slavery by speaking out against both racism 
and sexism. ' Nanny Posser co-led with her husband an unsuccessful slave revolt. 
Many Black women escaped and led others to freedom. Several free Black women 
were abolitionists and served as conductors on the Underground Railroad. Black 
women added to the Union Army effort by washing, cooking, and otherwise serving 
the military encampments to' which they attached themselves. They also served 
as nurses. Even though there were few opportunities for Black women to advance, 
they established schools and many became educators. In the 1890 s, many Black 
women migrated north seeking a better life. They foxind, however, that northern 
attitudes differed little from southern mores concerning the inferior station 
of Black women in American life. Between World Wars i and II, Black women 
took up residence in cities, worked in factories, organized labor and £ocial 
groups, and became active in electoral politics. The Black fami]y has often 
survived by means of the me'nial labor of Black women. Many times tney took 
the jobs which Black men and other people refused. 

Many Black women have made significant contributions to the development of 
this society: 

Soj'ourner Truth (1797-1883) was born a slave in Ulster County, New 
York Her Dutch master named her Isabella Baumfree. This woman, a 
Black feminist, was a popular orator on the abolitionist movement 
circuit. She called for all women. Black and white, to be enfran- 
chised along with the free men. 

Ida B. Wells (1862-1931) was born in Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
She was one of the most forceful and active women on the organiza- 
tional scene. She was born 6 months before the Emancipation Procla- 
mation wasx declared. Her parents, who were slaves, died from a 
yellow-fever epidemic when she was quite young, leaving her with the 
responsibility of rearing five sisters and brothers. She began 
teaching at the age of fifteen. Ida believed in confronting the 
real issues which were -affecting the lives of Black people. She was 
the first Black woman to sue a railroad company for its policy of , 
forcing Blacks to sit in a separate railroad car. She later became a 
journalist and spent half a century fighting for the rights of Blacks 
to a fair trial and an end to lynching. 

Fannie Lou Hamer (1917-1977) was born in Mississippi, one of twenty 
children of a tenant-,f arming family. She began to pick cotton at the 
age of six and worked- in the fields as a plantation timekeeper until 
1962, when she lost her job after registering to <yote. Ms. Hamer was 
jailed and viciously beaten in 1963 for attempting to integrate a 
restaurant. As a field secretary for the Student ',Non-violent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC) , she worked to organize the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP) and was one of its spokespersons at 
the 1964 Democratic National Convention, where MFDi; challenged the 
all-white state delegation. Running for the Congressional seat in her 
district that same year, she gathered over 33,000 votes. Ms. Hamer 
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was under physical attack frequently for her leadership in the human 
rights movement, her home being bombed as recently as 1971. Felled 
by a fatal illness in the summer of 1977, she was a dynamic grassroots 
political organizer whose life was rooted in a Black tradition with 
which she never lost contact. 

d. Zora Neal Hurston (1901-1960), orphaned at an early age, overcame 
many obstacles in her poor Jacksonville, Florida environment to make 
a vital contribution to Black American life. Trained as an anthro- 
pologist, at Howard University, Barnard College^^ ^and Columbia Univer- 
sity, she went beyond folklore collection and tised the oral tradition 
and beliefs of the common, rural Afro-American as material for many 
short stories and plays. Ms,. Hurston was the most prolific Black 
woman writer in America - between 1920 and 1950. 

e. Maggie Walker (1867-1934) was born in Richmond, Virginia. She taught 
school briefly and became Secretary of the Indeperj^dent Order of St. 
Luke, a Black benevolent society. Ms. Walker increased the member- 
ship of the order from 3,400 to 100,000 and became the first Black 
American woman to organize a savings bank (St, Luke's Savings Bank, 
1902). She also established a newspaper, the St. Luke Herald , and a 
children's thrift cliib of 15,000 members. Maggie Walker was state 
president of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) and a civic and community -leader of unparalleled 
stature until her death in 1934.. 

STEREOTYPES AND MYTHS - 

Domestic worker, mammy, matriarch, welfare queen, and superwoman are all dis- 
tortions of the Black woman. Inaccurate information has nourished and kept 
alive many of the stereotypes which exist today. Often, the distortions of 
Black -women have grown ou^t of the types of work they have had to- do in order 
-for the^c families and themselves to survive. • 

The stereotyped images which emerge in the minds of many must be dispelled. 
The Black woman is not the powerful matriarch which legend and Daniel Moynihan 
have continuously defined her as being. All Black women do not receive wel- 
fare, nor do they all head their households. Furthermore, Black women are not 
interested in equality in opder to take jobs away from^ Black. men, nor do 
statistics support the fact that they are holding better positions, and receiv- 
ing higher salaries. 

Black women do not resemble in reality the reinforced stereotyped images pre- 
sented by the media. They are committed to the elimination of racist and 
seXlist stereotyping which contributes to the discrimination confronting them 
daily. 



ECONOMICS 

There is much speculation about the uniqueness of the Blaik woman's economic 
progress. .-It has been said that Black women have benefited doubly, both as 
Blacks and as women, that they earn more than other women, and that their 
Bcotiomic position is to be envied rather than deplored. '.Black women con'tinue 
to suffer highVates of unemployment — higher than those of Black men. They 



are more likely than white women to be supporting children and contributing 
proportionately more to their household incomes, and even so, that income is 
generally still lower than that of the white households that are their coun- 
terparts. 



Double discrimination is real in the Uni^ted States. The most significant 
single factor for Black women in combatting sexism is to wage with Black 
men a concurrent war against racism. White racism functions in all American 
institutions to deny Blacks adequate education, employment, and other op- 
portunities^. Black women place their priorities in the areas of personal 
health care' and economic survival—not luxury, but just plain survival. 



Black women must begirTt^take the lead-in insisting that women and men, mi- 
nority and majority, address themselves to the struggle that Black women are 
engaged in against both racism and sexism. Black women and Black men of all 
•classes must answer similar questions such as: What kind of society are we 
struggling for? Will we be prepared to make decisions as to whether a Black 
woman or a Black can should have a particular job? In addition, Black women 
must take the initiative of becoming familiar with the history of the Black 
women. If one 'is familiar with the contributions, and achievements of the 
Black woman, one can begin to do something about alleviating stereotypes and 
myths. 



CONTEMPORARY 




FUTURE 



r 
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